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Preface 

The chief purk^ose of this "report is to provide a basis 
and rationale for the- organizatibn and .development of a 
multi-state consortium to produce catalogs of perf.ormance 
objectives and crpLtferion-.ref erenced measui^e's in occupational 

education. The status of occupational education in this 

■ .," ^ • * ' • 

report i's treated in a cursory sense and only for the 
purpose of providing a development and operational rationale 
for the formation of the consortium. The current 'status o-f 
occupational education in the United States could produce 
many volumes„ of data and narration which would unnecessi^ri ly 
complicate and cloud the- purp<^es of this report. * Information 
in this report will be determi-ned by two "elements which are 
the major concerns: (1.) the/., aocountabi lity phenomenon and 
its possible effect on oc<i:upational education, (2.) efforts 
,c5f the states to cooperate on a formale^ basis for the improve- 
ment of occiapational education in the public sector. 



The report will be used to present to 'vocational- 
educators and others who may be interested . in the formation 
of a consortium the present .status of efforts in this 
m direction* and the elements which specifically reJ^ate to the 
l^PLional* movement toward accountability in education. 
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PART I . tNT ROD! fCT ION - 

'f 

Ekivication today finds itself in a paradoxical dilemma.^ 
Et has been said that people (society) are asking education 

o do those things which once were considered the Provenance 
of God. In additiort, the American people have held education 
to. be the source of some mystical power which -couM provide 
everyone with the n-ecessary ingredients to succeed' in life. - 
All*tU»^t was necessary was to have sufficient fortitude,* a- . 
liberal amount of will power, and the self-determination ^^^^ 
overcome the educational barriers provided through years of: 
educational evolution. The paradox begins when superimposed 
demands of thq public call for more accountability on the 
part of education. , It seems rather strange that the ''giant 
educational enterprise" which is so reverently held could 
be so strongly challenged in the area of accountability. 
This, is the case v however. There are many people who believe 
that education s|iould be more accoun tab^lei for the production ' 

its many programs. They further believe 
ts should be specific, measurable, and 
subject to b'roa(^ public review. Further contentions suggest ^ 
that every pduchtional program should- be able to provide » 

ia specific measjurable result directly related to a given 

\ ' • ^ 

expenditure of jfunds. In its simplest terms, this could mean 

\ 

that a program! in reading ^should be able to develop the 

! * ' ' . 

abi lity to read in any given group directly proportional to 

\ ' ' . 

tht? amount of funds consumed by the program. Any r^searciier^ 



of r e su 1 ;:qm 
'(mat this^e ;p-5^%^l 



couid idtintify nunierouii variablea which, iniyht be ijil. ruducfnl 
to alter ^Lho attainment of either the outpiA or cause the 
input (money)' - to be considered ijjadequa'te . 

All of these points' a^;e provocative and havc^ been 
debated^endlessly during recent years. This paper will 
pre: t some of the current ' trends regarding accoun tal)i 1 i ty 
in education xand will providd a rationale for multi-state^ 
cooperation fpr the possible solution of one large problem 
in (Occupational education. 

One of the chief problems of occupational education 
(sometimes called vocational-technical qducation) has been 
to effectively articulate what the student is able to do in 
the school setting to those conSiUmers of the product (some- 
times called business and industry) . The consortium for 
p< duction of performance objectives and cri terion-ref erened 
exercises does loom as a possibility for the substantial 
improvement Of Articulation and evaluation. Information 
presented in ,this^ report will draw heavily from the works 
of Dr. Leon Lessinger, Dr. Ralph Tyler, Dr. W. James Popham, 
Dr. Robert Mager, Dr. Lariry Hughes,' Dr. Charles Achilles, 
and others. /Materials were reviewed from the ERIC files- 
and 'from repqrts of congressional committees, various 
pieces of federal and state legislation, and from teports 
of groups such as the U. S. Office of Education, The 
National Advisory Council on Vocational Education and 

io 



^^^V<' Socpiul , Th 1 i d , iUid Foutr th Annua I Hurvoy ol The Pul) I Lc 
Atj Ltudj2 '^'^^^'^Xi^ Plib 1 Lc Schoo 1 H by ,I")V, (J(K^rqr (icillvip. 

A v'omprolu^riML vo Itj^t c:)f matoriala, bt^^kji, and pubM.caticin 
may found in the bibj i oqraphy . 
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PART II. JJETHOD OF>>f«DCEDURE 




Rese^rc^^- tYie^ Li^t^er ature Through J!^iC 



tA ftjiorough search *of the literature in the. ERiq 



files and tKro.ugh ' the VTE Clearinghouse vas m Tfie ' 

materials found to be appropriate were further supplemented 
a computer search using fourteen related descriptors. 

.The- search produced niomerous lis tings of microfiche and 
listings of journal articles* One- hundred an d^ twenty- se\^en 
microfiche copies were made of materials which seemed 
. ap'propriate and which might contribute to tlie study. After 
reading ,tiie abstracts of . each possible source of information , 
all but forty-six pieces of literature were eliminated 
because of the nature of the material and/or its lack of 

' appropriateness to the items being studied. 

Research of the Educational Resources Index and the 
Dissertation International File' 

A review of the Educational Resources Index and the 

Dissertation International file was made to identify appropriate 

studies and articles related to the descriptors^ • 

Several journal\ articles were reviewed and used in the 



study. Of the six dissertations abstracted, only one was 
applicable* A copy of this dissertation was obtained and 
did contribute^to .the section of the report concerning 
educational ^nsortia,^ 
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Surveys of the Status o£ Curriculmn Development in Fourteen 



Selected States 

Siurve^rs vrere mailed to state directors ^of vocational- 
te'chnical ^.ducation in sixteen selected states. The states 
asked to respond'were Virginia^ North Ca:roliaa, South Carolina, 
Qeorgia, Florid^, Mississippi, Alabama, Louisiana,' Texas, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Oklahoma, Ohio, Missouri, Collorado, and 
Michigan. All the; sji^tes responded. A portion ol the survey 
was directed: to the key curriculiun development person in 
each state, 

• • ^ ■ ' ■) 

Interviews of Key Vocatibnal-Te^qhnical Personnel 

The states participating in ^the'^beginning phases 

of the consortium were visited ^ At the time of this report, 

interviews of eight of the fourteen who responded to the 

survey were used to assess the ^ Status of occupational ^ 

education (particularly curriculum development).. The results 

of these interviews and the general attitudes' of the respon- - 

dents were recorded in regard to performance-based instruction 

and the use of an educational consortium ±o solCve these 

problems. The results of these interviews help to delimit 

f . . ^ 

.the material included in the total report. During the process 
of these interviews, it became apparent that a thorough 
knowlecige o^Jpperf ormance-based instruction, criterion- 
referenced measures, and the purpose of a consortium for 
solving the proposed problem does not exist. In view of 
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PART III. THE .STATUS OF^IPuP AT lONAL EDUCATION IN ^:r|P 

UNITED- STATES ARE WE READY FOR THE' IMPLICATION" 

OF EDUCATIONAL ACCOUNTABILITY? 




PART IJi;,- THE STATUS OF OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATIONfiN THE 
UNITED STATES ARE WE READY FOR THE IMPLICATION ' 

OF EDUCATIONAL ACCOUNTABILITY? 



A, Where Are We In- Occupational E(;iucation? ^ • 

Occupational Education over the past* decade has 

experienced considerable growth. The emphasis of the 

Vocationdl Education Act of 19 61 and the .amendments to this 

legislation in 1968 has provided the. primary/ encouragement 

for growth. This federal money has' stimulate-d an unpre-. 

cidented growth in the amount of state and local money 

appropriated for occupational education. Figures from the 

U. S. Office of Education reflect an increase in federal 

support of occupational education from $157 million in 1965 

1 

to $396 million in 1971, an overall percentage increase of 
approximately 250%. Of note, however, is the fact that ^ . 
during the same period, state and local 'support for the 
program increased by 430%, or almost double the federal 
participation rate. The overall success of this growth .has 
yet to be fully assessed; *but, needles-s to say, the growth 
has been noteworthy. The legislation has produced new 
emphasis within the, structure of occupational education 



^Trends In VocationalL gfducation , U. S. Department of - 
Health, Education, and w/lfare. Office of Education / Bureau 
of Adult,. Vocational, and Technical • Education Division of 
Vocational arid Technical Education, Washington,* D. C. 20202 
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providing funds for- the first time to' build and ecjuip 
facilities. These facilities were limited, however , to 
the area vocational school concept. Federal doristriiction 
money used by the states was expended under a criteria 

which identified an area vocational school. .. .. 

• ■ > 

This development and growth ha^ taken place^ during a 
*• ' 

^ . ' «• ■ 

period of great social change in the United States*. The 

Voca)tional f|ducation Amendments of 1968 reflect the changes . 

in our society 'regarding the ' disadvantaged and handicapf)ed. 

The programs of 'President John . Kennedy and his emphasis , 

upon space exploration and technological development pro- 

vided the primary femphas is for this- new legislation. ^Follow-- 

ing President Kennedy , vocational education found itself in ' . 

the middle of. a multitude^- of special programs with emphasis 

upon training and^manpower development.. The "War on Poverty" 

with its emphasis on the socially arid economically disad.- 

~ ■ ./ ■ " . ' ^; . ■ 

vantaged led^ to many changes in v.oc^tional pro"gramsv> €heix 
design; and thW general deliye'ry -^stem^ Some of these new ^ 
programs were moderately s.uccessJful , especially when an ' 
analysis is made op the types of persons and, their. cbnc^itvLon 
upon entering the programs. /Th^^e. were definite examples of 
gross failure to produce .the desired results, ^^i^^fiSK^I^ 




corrupt administration, political patrona(^e, and other closely?- 
related problems. Vocational education has managed to survive 
when some of these supposed innovative programs have proven 
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ineffective and complete, failures. :'Tfte' National . Advisory 
Council On Vocational Education seems -to haye Kit upon; 
the basic prob^lem of why these program^ didn't succeed. 
In many*cases, the adjfninistrators and those ^delivering . 
.instructional^ skill and Informatiojpt" were 'not prbperly • 
prepared nor did they have ^Aifficierit Work experien<:e 
and technical knowledge to do* an ' effective ' job. ' Accord- 

. ',• ■' ■ . 7.- 

ing to the National ' Advisory Council ;On Voca1:ional 
Education, 'these pro^xams. concentrated , on reducing the^ 
Vpd^i" of the umemplpyed and underemployed, ' After, the 
spending** of several bil'iion federal dollars, on these So' 
called "band -aid*' programs, -the "pool" still remains quite 
stable ^nd has even manageS^o increase ^slightly• The 

Council has called f or the-^f eder^l governihent to concentrate 

. -1 ■ ■ ■ 

money arid effort upon reducing the "flow" of the people 
into the "'pooT" rather ^than going through^ "wasteful and 
^'-.J^nefficien't practice of trying to reduce the- pool*"^ 
"^'''^oupled with this kind o^ approach to manpower development 
is a public attitude assessed by the National Advisory 
Council on' Vocation arl Education, V7hi9h they. say, is a 
"national attitude toward vocational educatioi;! as a system 
designed for someone else's child." In furthering this' ^ 
finding, they propose that work be accomplished; tc overcome 



Re ports on the Implementation of the Vocational Education 
Amendments of 1968 , General Sub-Committee on Education of the 
Committee On Education and Labor, U. S. House of Representatives 
U. Government Printing Of f ice , Washington, C. 
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jthe national pre-occupation with the college education and 
to help overcome the intellectual snobbery which has 
fostered this attitudinal development. The Department of 
Labor has pointed out that, in the years to c'ome, therB will 
be an actual decline in the labor markets of our nation for 
the college graduate and an increasing demand for techni- 
cians, skilled laborers, and persons working in the service 
technologies, all of which will require special techttical 
knowledge and skill belpw the'^baccalaureate degree. Th 
.Natio^ial i^visory Council on Vocational E^cation has been 
most critical of 'the S. Office of Education , its lack 
of imaginative leadership, ^its method -of priority identifi- 
cation, and: its general lack of support of vpc?itional 
'e.ducation over the y^ars, Vocati'^lpl Education has relied 
.on its friends ^.in Cori,gr^ss and other special groups to 
carry its requ^'^ts .to. the halls' of Congress for attention. 

Thi,s has been thd mainstay of support oyer' the years and 

V , • . " ' " 

"appears to be the resource -for continued 'growth and develop- 
ment of vo'catiohal eduction. ^ 

All is. not wall within the program of vocational education 
on a national basis.. There continues to be a lack of unity -- 
within most of the s tates^regarding a^^^^^^ol^al program of 
vocational education. The.re are^ still those who cling to " 
the "qld" legislation for vpcational education which provided 
funds foi: certain service areas, i.e., T & I, Agriculture, 
Distributive Education, Homis Economics*, etc. In addition 
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to this splintering, there are groups working independently 
of eacii other who are concerned with "secondary programs'' 
and' "post-secondary programs." The arguments and differences 
prevailing in this area are toq.;.numerous to mention for the 
purposes of this paper. In .||dditiori^^t© these internal 
conflicts , there are ar" numbe^r of "set aside" programs . It 
has been said that many of these labels have been applied 
to dying or dead vocational programs which someone, for 
some reason, wanted to keep alive. Voc^ional education 
has the dubious reputation of starting ^^ograms in every- 
thing and stopping programs in nothing.'. The degree thfat 
this accusation is true still remains to be proven. 

B. What Is Happening to Education in the United States? 

In looking at this question , it is important to view 
education as a -whole arid" the relative condition that it 
appears tdff^e. in today.. Events of the last two to three 
years have produced a national concern over what is taking 
placd in education. For many years, education has been 
regarded as the most important force working for the improve- 
ment and betterment of man and his society. This attitude 
still e-xists to a high degree, ^but there are increasing 

numbers of people who ;^a^-e' displeased with 'the products of 

* J' ' 

the educational enterprise as it operates today. This 
displeasure can be seen in an analysis of the present . 
economic picture of our country. We havis been operating a 
paradox which is indefensible. Over the past few years, the ' 



college (graduate has had increasing difficulty in. locating 

satisf actoi^y employinent in li^^^ wit^ his college preparation. ' 

.There is a surplus of teachers, engineers, scientists, and 

other professionals. Such people are being forced to accept 

jobs well below their level of 'training and educational . 

achievement. If one looks -f^^^her/ he findp the other element 

of the paradox, the uA^-ia numbers of jobs available which 

require technical skills and knowledge which do not match 

those of this same group of- cQllege.-trained people. /.We ha^ve; 

then, the situation where men are searching for jobsXand 

jobs are Searching for men, neither of which can meet the 
« 

requirements, of the other. ' 

( 

This type of problem is extremely complex and is ' the 
result of years of misdirection, lack of long-range planning, 
and a general disregard for the labor market by the educational 
establishment. The concerned Public is demanding . accountabi- 
lity of the educational establishment and is asking it to 
relate its activities to the real needs of*society. This 
position of education dramatically af f ects ^ oce:upational 
education. Some see occupational education as an answer to 
some of the problems facing our nation; these same .people 
also -see a need for sweeping changes , in financing, controll-^ 
ing, researching, and administering occupational education 
so that it is , more able to meet this challenge. 
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Dr. George* Gallup/ in his Second Annua]^ Survey oJ_ the 

Public * s Attitude > Tpward the Public . Schools has revealed 

' many of the p^ab Lire's concerns for education. In this 

Study, the subjects' of accduntabi lity relevance , financial' 

-Support, student; power, drugs in schools,; sex education, 

and other related problems arJ^treated. The third and ^ 

fourth annual surveys tend to furtfter support the findin<ys 

• ' of the second surveyor The results point out some of^'the 

r&asojis why the public is acting as-.it is toward education. 

I 

Dr. Gallup strongly sugge^sts that decision makers in ^ 

education take stock of these attitudes suffer the 

consequences of lost pioblic support , -both financially* and 

politically. br. Gallup .cites/^statistics and other findings 

"from the U. S. Office of Education: 

V \ 
Budgets arfcl bona>j.ssues are being voted 
down • in incredUing numper. Evidence of this 
trend is to be found in the results of the 
present study. The U. S. iBffice of Education 
reports that in the last year {fiscal, 1969) 
school bond issues were voted down by voters 
at a record rate. By dollar value, vdters 
approv-ed less than 44% of the 3.9 billion 
in bond issues put to the electorate. The 
.1..7 billion that passed comprised the lowest 
total since 1962. A decade ago 80% of such 
bond issues ^ere approved.-^ 

He further cites the priihary reasons ^^^pr this voter 
concern as being the spiraling costs of education (thus 



^ iSecond Annual Survey of The Public' s Attitude Toward 
The -* Public Schools , George Gallup, page 3, Gallup International 
Princeton, N. J. 
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property tax and^ther tax inci(||ases) and the rising concern 
for lack of discipline^ in the schools. rflso of chief concern 
are the ^agparent inabilities of school administrators to 
effectively deal with%tudent unrest and discipline.. Some 
are saying that this lack of discipline is also affecting ^ ' 
the overall morale and efficiency of teachers. ^ Dr. .Gallup 
points- out that until recently the citizenry has been willing 
to accept statements of the board of education, school 
acjministrato^js , and teachers' regarding how good the* schools 
and their programs weriS doing. This is not the case now, 
according to Dr. Gallup. The interest appelfs high for • 
national examina.tions which would permit comparison of pro- 
grams and schools across the country. Other Objective means 
of cost-benefit study are being proposed ^ith' the underlying 
purpose being to make education more accountable to the pub- 
li|||^ it is supposed, to serve. The questions which continue 
to appear in current literature on the subject of educational 
accountability are "What can we expect to obtain if a dollar 
is expended in^n educational program?", "What will be the out- 
come in terms of student performance?", and "How do we> assess 
whether the desired educational objective has been achieved?" 
Judging from the results of the' Gallup study, it appears 
certain that the public wants to know in more objective terms 
the results of its expenditures in educational programs. This 
answers th4 question of to whom the schools are to.be account- 
-.ule. :^ they continue to consume public tax money for programs 
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and if 'they contiruie. to ask for more, then no doubt they 
jnust be accountable to the. pyiblic from whence the money ^ 
flows. 

The public's concern over accountability can be 
reinforced by five questions presented ^by Dr. Gallup in 
his survey of the public's attitude toward public schools, 
The questions are as follows, and after the questions', 
are the .response percent a'<5e s : 



(1) Would yoii a,ike to see the students in, 
the local schools be given national tests 
so that tlaeir educational achievement^ ^could 
be ' 
cc 



)e compared With students in other 
:ommunities?^ 



The adult public approves this idea. • ' 
In fact, the" vote on this question was 
75% in favor, 16% opposed. 5 

(2) Would you favor or oppose a system 
that would hold teachers and administrators g 
,more accountably, for the progress of students? 

The results were- very mudh the same 
A total of 67% of the adults voted in || 
favor, 21% opposed the idea, and the remain- " 
ing 12% had 'no opinion. '7 



^Ibid, page 4 

Slbid, page 4 

^Ibid, page 4 
7 

Ibid, page 4 
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(3) ' Should each teacher be paid on the 
basis of the quality of his work or should 
all teachers, ^be paid on a standard scale • 
basis?8 ' • ^ - f • 

This question ^ of course / assiomes that 
'quality .of work,' of a teacher ca,a be 
determined in an objective * manner — which 
many doubt. The principle of paying anyone 
on a standard* basis ~ and overlooking his 
individual effort*an4 success — runs- 
counter tp the prevailing- ©*^hps of the 
nation^ especially in oCcufpi!|H.Qns that • 
are regarded as professidnalv^ The results 
of this question indicate that adults 
regard teachers as theji?- do other profes- 
sional groups - 58% believe teachers 
should be paid on the 'quality of work' ■ 
and 36% believe teachers should 6e paid 
on a 'stWidard scale basis. '9 



(4) Many states have 'tenut-e' laws which 
means that a [teacher cannot be fired except 
by some kind of court procedure. Are y,ou 
for giving teachers tenure or are you 
agaihst tenure? l^^ji^. \\ 

, In reply to this question, 35% of the 
adults said they favored tenure laws, 53% 
opposed them. 11 



(5) Have teacher organizations ^gained too 
much power over their own salaries and 
working conditions? 

The response ^roughout the nation 
was 26% 'yes,' 53% 'no. '12 



8 

Ibid, page 5 



^Ibid, page 5 
l.^lbid, page 5 
lllbid, page 5 
l^ibid, page 5 



It becomes apparent when a thorough analysis is 
made of the Gallup study that all of education is in the 
i/^^same boat and that a study of the status of the part 

'(occupational education) without a companion study of the 
whole (all of education) would be futile.^a|pia would produce 
only a nebulous status study. ^ 

The review of *he literature has resulted in one 
substantial finding ~ the public Expects edurntion and 
all its multitude of parts to devise ways of assessina 
itself which can pinpoint by program those which are doing 
the job and doing it in measurable terms. This is the 
essence of accountability and seems to be the single most 
important force affecting -the .current status^ of occupational 
education. The following section of the study will treat 
the "accountability phj^omenon" and some possible effects of 
this concept on -'occupational education. 





^PART IV X THE ACCOUNTABILITY MOVEMENT -- 
"^WHAT'S INXIT FOR OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION? 



ERIC 
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PART IV - THE ACCOUNTABILITY MOVEMENT — 
WHAT'S IN IT FOR OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION? 



Where .Do We Stapd? 

This question posed is difficult to deal with because 
it requires us to first identify- where occupational education 



appears to be today in the accountability movement. During^ 
the activities of this project, fourteen state directors of*' 
vocational education have been interviewed, as well as 
other key leaders In vocational education in each of the 
-states. One observable and evident concern of this group 
of people was the accountability movement. According to 
these observations, accountability in education seems to be 

set forth on a continuum. the continuum, at its lower * 

•«■/»'' 

level, begins with little, e^.ccountab'S.lity and moves along the 

'•^*^*". 

scale to a high degree of accountability. A graph could 
possibly be constructed using a verticle axis showing the 
various elements of education, i,e. fiscal, administrative, 
supervisory, instructional, etc. , and relating the degree of 
their present status regarding accountability. This of 
course would b*e a difficult item to assess simply because 
accountability, for the most part, is just beginning to 
bring its effects to iDear on occupational education. 

There are people who say that vocational education and 
education in general has always been accountable and, to a 
degree, this is true. What is being called for by the 
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public, by the legislatures, by the President of the United 
States, and by Congress is a degree of accountability yet 
to be realized in any area of education. There have been 
efforts in Congress to attempt to put educational delivery 
on a basis of measurable results per each dollar expended. 
The movement in this direction is strong and probably will 
become stronger. Those in occupational ediication (sometimes 
called vocational educatioi^) who contend/that they have always 
been accountable do have some basis for their allegations. 
A^^ih, this, has been by degrees. Vocational education 
(sometimes called occupational education) has , as a part of 
its legislation, been required to subftiit annual plans, 
projected activities, and evaluation reports, in addition 
to audits of expenditures by the United States Office of 
Education and l^e General Accounting Office. This 
has been helpful to vocational education and has resulted * 
in a high degree of success in its programs when viewed 
in the perspective .of its appropriations. The chief 
problem with this approach has been the lack of strong 
leadership in the development of a systen^tic accountability 
structure whiVh includes the essential elements of competitive 
bidding, performance contracting, modern management technology, 
and third party assessment. The reports on projects, activities 
and programs have been conceived by vocational educators, 
implemented i«»by '.vocational educators (with a nebulous involve- 
ment of lay people as recjuired by law) , and the decisions which 
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have been "|nade -seem to be to cojritinue the programs' in the 
same w^ay* .'' Thiols- type of educationa\l "incest" must be 
eliminated if vocational eduqation is to achieve the 
full de.'giree' of accountability' being asked for by the 
pijjjilic^nd demanded in some Rectors of government. 

The que^t^ion of "Where^';do we stand?" could probably 
be better a%p.%ed as, "In what direction are we moving?" 

Vocational education is moving and is making substan- 
tial changes which will make it more Accountable, to the 
public it serves. A review of the Reports On the Impli- 
cations of the Vocational Education Amendment of 1968 
presented to the General Subcommittee on Education of the 
Committee on Education ancj Labor, House of Representatives, 
United States Congress, N^ember, 19 71, will yield much 
inforTuation regarding the progress of the states. Most . 
of the states have developed innovative approaches to 
administration, supervision, program planning, research, 
curriculum development, ad infinitum. .There is, evidence 
that new management techniques have begun to be iiUplemented 
to improve vocational education. The Progr^ Planning and 
Budgeting System (PPBS) and Management by Objectives (MBO> ' 
theories appear to be the most popular and are receiving 
attention by several states. At least two states, Florida 
and Colorado, have passed legislation "^xpresSily directing; • 
that education develop accountability systems! for all 
aspects of its prograims. The State of Virg'iTiia has passed 
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legislation which has changed its Rules » Regulations ^ and* ^ 

"inimum Standards for Education from the regulatory 

statements of minimums to goal-oriented performances that 

the state wants to achieve over a period of time. These 

goals or objectives relate to every aspect of education, 

including administration, supervision, finance, management 

strategies, pupil attendance, educational attainment, 

instructional performance, and other related elements;*^ 
Other states are working on and/^r considering similar 

legislation. 

A careful analysis of the iliove^ents, which have resulted 
in state legislatures taking the initiative to bring about 
change, could provide a point of concern for those who 
are not yet affected by such actions. Do we in education 
stand to the side arid wait for accountability to be forced 
upon us or do we be^in to mold .2uid- model new systems, 
new designs^^ and new programs which fully address themselves 
to a high degree of accountability? One thing does seem 
apparent education,, is going to become more account'able to 
the jJublic. it , serves . The only question that seems to be 

r 

left i/nanswered at this time is whether education is going 
to move ahead and address itself to the problem or*stand 



^ Standards of Quality For Public Schools in Virginia , 
Julyl, 1971, General Assembly of the State of Virginia, 
Richmc3ind, Virginia. * 
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on th^ sidelines and watch as others, who may not be as 

well qualified, set the pace and the parameters of educational 

accountability? The danger^ in the last alternative presented 

in the question are tremendous, 

'■I 

What Is the Status of the "Accountability Movement"? 

A treatment of this question was begun in Part III of 
this report when reference was made to the Second Annual 
Survey of the 'Public's Attitude Toward Public Schools by ' 
Dr. George Gallup. This report is scholarly presented and 

* s 

statiscally accurate. The integrity of the Gallup Organization 
and* its approach to surveying is well known, and highly- 
^regarded. If his findings are then accepted as a valid 
measure of what people are thinking and what people are 
vy:anting from the public schools, then those of us in the 
business should listen. 

The "accountability movement" is calling for sweeping 
changes which appear to be needed in education so that it 
may once again enjoy a favorable image in the eyes of the 
public. Anyone who is attentive to what is happening in 
educational appropriations, bond issues, and taxes must 
logically come to the conclusion that the public is dissat- 
isfied with our products. Bond issues are being voted 
down for education by record numbers, and . appropriations 
Which once were automatic and usually generous are becoming 
increasingly difficult to obtain. It is the general rule 



that when increased* approp^atioris are granted, they are 
based on a thorough and dbmplete justification or rationale 
for the funds. Hearings on feducati'dnal appropriations 
attended by the, researcher • have produced, this question which 
is asked over and over again: What results can we expect 
from your prograrns if we proxi'ide the money .you request, and 
how will you assess your success in obtaining thQse results? 
Education is being required to develop programs and fund 
ex*isting programs more-'^W^terin^ of "cost-benefit" relation- 
ships than ever before. This approach is a way to achieve 
more accountability and is certainly k step in the right 
direction. It is time we looked at a number of program:^ 
(sacred cows) in education and applied a strategy of "cost- 
benefit" analysis to them to assess their effectiveness. 
If they don't "measure up", we should have the courage to 
discontinue them. 

President Nixon, in his message to Congress on March 3;^ 
1970, concerning education reform, made several^ strong st.^e 
ments regarding educational ac<:ountabi li ty and the need for 
more effective assessment of the results of educational 
expenditures. He posed the question, "What makes a 'good' 
school?" The old notion, according to President Nixon, was 
that "high standards of buildihgs, equipment, a reasonable 
number of students per classroom, ^ teachers with good college 
training and often graduate/^traiining, schools that keep up 
to date with new curriculum deVjelopments and are alert to 



new techniques in -instruction, could be so fudged." This. was 
a fair enough definition so long as it was assumed that 
there was a direct connection between these "school charac- 
teristics*', and the actual amount of learning that took 
place in a. school. " President Nixon further elaborated on 
this point when he said, "years of educational research, 
culminating in the Equal Opportunity Survey of 1966 have, 
however, demonstrated that this direct, uncomplicated 
relationship does not exist. " President Nixon made another 
point for finding out what makes schools "good" and suggests 
a way of doing it through accountability.. In support of 
thi'S- concept he said, "School administrators and school 
^teachers^^^^a^ke are responsible for theiK performance, and 
it is in their interest as well as in the interests of the 
pupils that they be held accountable. Success should be 
measured not by some fixed national norm, but rather by 
the results achieved in relation to the actual situation 
of the particular school and the particular set of pupils." 
H@ went on to say that "educators have been too concerned 
with a fear of the development of "national standards" of 
which he said "there had been no major effort in this 
direction." What we have avoided, according to President 
Nixon, is "thinkift'g 5f 'the productivity of schools." The 

V 

primary statement made by President Nixon in su^ort of 
accountability cind our need to get on with the job was 
emphasized as follows: "Ironic though it is, the avoidance 

I i 
. # - • ; 
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of accountability is the single most serious threat to a 
continued, and even more pluralistic, educational system." ^ 

Governor William G, Milliken, State of Michigan, in ' 
a speech to his legislature (Pall, 1969) pointed out the 
need for new thoughts in the area o^ eduoational accountability, 
He admitted that there were many . definitions of accountability 
but said, "The chief impli^cation is that people are increas- 
ingly demanding to know how their children are learning, 
what they are learning, and why they are being taught whatever 
they are being taught." He further went on to say that, "the 
principle task of American education today is to create 
confidence where little or no confidence exists. We cannot 
create this confidence by reciting a litany of accomplish- 
ments all the money we are spending, all the schools 

) . ■ . ' ■ 

we are building, all of the new programs we have initiated. 
We can only create, or recreate, this confidence* by. eliminating 
our failures." To eliminate these failures, the -Governor 
suggested vastly improved means of educational assessment. 
This will require, according to the Governor , ^jij^outir^ of 
moire research and development money than the '^p:]^sent one 
percent being expended. This small amouri'fc of rese«arch and 
development money is indefensible for an eritejrprize as large 
as education. Few businesses of any size could ^last an 
extended period of time in our present age of technological 
development .without spending many times that amount for 
research and development activities . 
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The list of public figures who support accountability 

in education goes on and on. Here sonre* basic ideas of 

accountability and where it appears to be today have been 

offered. The next question posed in this report is stated 

to identify the thoughjbs, activities, and observations of 

certain leaders as they have become involved in the 

'I 

educational accountabi lity phenomenon . 

What Direction Is Educational Accountability Taking and 
What Are The Leaders SayingT 

Educational Accountability is apparently moving in -two 

directions at once, each being opposed to the logic of the 

other. . A careful review of the- literature will present 

a view of educational accountability and will definitely 

show the focus to be toward the classroom eind the teacher. 

« 

Most people who are discussing cind promo£ing the "educational 
accountedDility movement" are speaking in terms of the 
individual learner. This is as it should be." Everyone who 
is employed in education should be there for the express . 
purpose of facilitating instruction of students^ (learners) . 
We are either directly involved in the process of instruction 
or we are administering, supervising, re^arching, or evaluat- 
ing the procedure in order to produce better "results". Before 
presenting the other direction educational accountability 
is taking, it would be beneficial to offer a definition of 
educational accounted^i lity . According to Webster, educat.iwi 
is defined as "a science dealing with the principles and 
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practice of teaching and learning". Webster definoii accountable 
as follows "liable to be called to account; answorab! , 
capable of being accounted for; explicable". If we hold to 
the premise that we in education are responsible and answerable 
to those we serve, (the students), then what is' bexng said 
about educational accountability and its emphas^ ■ on the 
classroom and the individual student certainly has njerit. 
What becomes apparent, however, when qne investigates the 
reality of what is taking place, is that reports are still 
emphasizing the input items, i.e., numbers of teachers, their " 
certification, their age, their height (in some cases), 
number of classrooms, location of learning labs, and other 
similar pieces of data. Instruction is still being measured 
primarily in terms of hoW well oi?4* student achieves when 
compared to another. We know that this type of measurement 
has its place in education. What is needed is widespread 
implementation of systems of measurement which relate to 
specific achievements of students closely associated with 
where he began and how far he has progressed in terms of the 
domain of ^he subject matter rather than in terms of his 
classmates. : 



There are few efforts which systematically analyze^Jjjj^t ' 
happens to sttidents' and how. they perform when they leave 
school. Many schools can tell you how many of their students 
go to college and to which ' colleges . They cannot answer the ' 
more important questions-, suph as how long did they stay. 
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what problojns did they have in the colloqo subjoct nu\ttor, in 

^ ^ 

whl.cl\ courtiOM did they do well, or in which did they h!u)w poor 

I>rior preparation? All of those questions are pertinent and 

should be answercible if accountability is really beqinninq in 

the classroom. A more important question and one with 

devastating implications is I "What happens to, the 70 to 80% 

of students who don't go to college?" No one knows much about 

their fai lures a^jd successes or their strerl|fths and weaknesses. 

Tieir lack of knowledge €±)OUt this group of people is proba>)ly 

the most pronounced shortQoming of our educational system. With 

a thorough "knowledge of ^eir plight, many innovative . and 

productive changes coul^ be made in education. 

A more signif icaijl't indication of the lack of real concern 

/ 

about what happens t6 the student is the process used to 



evaluate ef fecti venj^ss of educational programs. The United 

States Office of E/ducation evaluation forms and guidelines 

/ 

are strongly slarji'ted toward input measures^, , The standards of. 
the regional accrediting agencies still reflect , strong 
inclination t^a?:d measuring such inputs as staff . certification, 
number of volumes in the library, lighting levels in class- 
rooms, qual/ty of the building, and composition of the govern- 
ing board.^/ Such input items do have their place in evaluation, 
but it has been proven by educational research that no magical 
relationship exists between the presence of these inputs in 
measur^le quantities and the actual production of a s^i^dent 
bodyywhich can perform well above another given student body^. 
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Accountability, it seems, will be a strong force in lessoninq 
our obsession with input and causing us to focus oIT what happens 
to the 'indivisual student and what might be altered to produce 
the desired learner performances. 

Some leaders in education are proposing new approaches 
which have implications for improving the accountability of 
education at all levels. Dr. Leon Lessinger, acclaimed by ; 
many as the father of educational accountability, has 
offered, through his books and articles, some interesting 
and thought-provoking ideas regarding the introduction of a 
high degree of accountability to education. Dr. Lessinger 
call^ this educational accountability "educational engineering". 
According to Lessinger, "when a program, in the school is 
well engineered^ it will meet several tests: It will require 
educational planners to specify, in measursible terms, what 
they are trying to accomplish. It will 'allow taxpayers and 
their representatives to judge the educational payoff of a 
given appropriation. It will stimulate a continuing process 
^pf initlovation , not merely a one-shot reform. It will call 
forth educational ideas, talent, and technology from all 
sectors of our society, not only from within a particular 
school system. It will allow scbodls to. experiment with 
new programs at limited risk and a$3opt the best of them 
promptly. Above ^11, it will guarantee-results in terms of 
what students can actually do. In this s6nse, educational 
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engineering is -not a single, program, but a technique for 

2 

the management of change," 

The implications of this type of management in 
education are • interesting. What will be th^ effect of this 
appr(iach on teacher 'education, the role of the administrator 
supervisor, the local boards, state boards, the lay public 
and, most importai%^:ly , what will it mean to the learners? 
The need for change in the total education establisimient 
is evident when you, consider the plight of a large nifinber 
of people in bur society who have not benefited adequately 
from their education Education has somehow not met their 
^needs. This group, identified by the National Advisory 
Council on Vocational Education in its' Fifth Report, Jun^ 
21, 1971, seems to belong to the -part of our society to 
which no one in -^xe educational establishment is listening. 
According to the Council^ no pne is "listening to": 



The forty million elementary school children 
who need career orientation. 



^Every Kid A Winner, page 13, Dr. Leon Lessinger, ^ 
1970, Science Research Associates, Inc., New York, .New York. 



The seven and oner^half million young people 
^flho seeJc employmejit after graduation^ 

The seven hundred and fifty thousand high school 
and college students who drop out each year, 
virtually air without marketable skills. 

The unemployed^ or soon to "be unemployed, 
workers not expecting callback because of- 
shifts 'in technology^ or shifts in labor market 
demand. 

» < 

The highly motivated working poor stugk 
in low-skill, low-paying jobs who need to 
hold two jobs to earn enough income to 
cover their family needs. 

The mothers of school age children who 
need and want .to re-enter the 'labor marked. 

The older workers, involuntarily retired, 
who want to continue to work but need marketable 
ski4J.s.' - _ 0- 

The over three hundred thousaoid mental 
hospital patients discharged each year who 
need a marketable skill to sustain themselves. 

The over two million veterans returning 
to civilian life. 

The inmates in oilr prisons who need 
pre- and post-release skill training to cut 
down on the high rate of recij^ivism. ^ 

. % 

The taxpayer, \'as he votes down bond issue ^ ^ 
after bond issue on his local educational level," 



There are only a few of the symptoms which call for 
educational change. Campus rioting, youth unrest, ^manpower 
needs of a modern society are all indications of our failure 



-^ Fif th Report - National Advisory Council on Vocational 
Education , page 2 , U. S . Printing Office , Washington , D. C. 
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to meet the real educational needs of our day. Accountability 
promises a better system. It may be the answer or it may 
be just a beginning point for better educational opportunities 
to cope wi'th the even greater demands which lie ahead. 

Dr, Leon Lessinger, Dr. Ralph Tyler, Dr. J. P. Wescott, 
and others are offering ways of becoming more answerable to 
those we serve* Performance contracting, independent 
accomplishment audits, management support groups, the use 
of risk capitol for incentives, the use of quality control \ * 
and quality assurance systems an'd modern participatory 
management concepts itiust become common practices if education 
is to become accountalple . We must learn from industry, 
particularly from those industries such as the aero-space, 
aircraft, and other related Indus tries which strive for 
"zero defects".' The public should not^xpect any less, and 
'education should not provide any less. I • 

Past efforts toward the implementation of accountability 
m the educational establishment should provide the basis 
for further trials and experimentation! Performance . contract- 
ing, inde^pendent accomplishment' audits, program planning 
and budgeting systems, management by objectives, andv other 
concepts yet to be born must be tried, modified, and tried 
again.^ There. hve been shortcomings in s-ome of the early 
ef fp^.ts', but results have been demonstrated which have also 
been measured. Early indications are at' least favorable and 
hold a promise of imprpving education "arid Ijare cove ring the 
lost public image of the value of education; ForVthe most 



part, the earlier efforts h.ave, been more concerned with the 
control iteins such as administration, finance, and super- 
vision. However, the backbone of educational accountability 
has to be those measurable changes v^ich provide results 
in teacher performance, student performance, and the modi- 
fication of the learning environment vrtiich contributes to 
these pejrf ormances. This is when education and accountability 
will become correlated and positive forces. " 
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PART V - PERF0RI4ANCE OBJECTIVES AND 
CRITERION-REFERENCED ^p:ASURES — POSSIBILITIES 
FOR GETTING ACCOUNTABILITY TO THE CLASSROOM? 

A positive and promisijig movement is underway in 
education which may be one giant step in th-e direction of 
bringing accountability to the classroom. This effort is 
based on the development of sound performance objectives 
which would become an integral part of every teacher ' s 
course. In addition to these performance objectives (for 
the learner) , there is a given set of criterion- referenced 
test measures (teacher assessment of the learner) which is 
carefully developed and'^^tried for appropriateness and 
applicability. This approach is ' relatively , new and is 
having difficulty gettin^^off the ground. (Such is the 
plight of everything new in education.) Dr. Robert F. Mager 
is considered to be the contemporary father of the performance 
objisctive and has written several books and- articles designed 
to help implement the concept. A performance objective^ as 
identified by Dr. Mager, would provide at least three definite 
components: 



First, identify the terminal behavior by name; 
you can specify the kind of behavior that will be 
accepted as evidence that the learner has achieved 
the objective. 



Second, try to define the desired behavior 
further by describing the important conditions 
under which thfe behavior will be expected to 
occur. 
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Third, specify the criteria of acceptable 
performance by describing hovr v^ell the 
learner must perform to be considered 
acceptable, 

. ■ . ■ ^/ * 

Over the years and through normal development of the 

concept, other components have been added to this early 

definition presented by Mager^ The Florida Educational 

Research' ajid Development Program has added components to 

statements of performance objectives which include Mage:^^, 

for a total of seven specific componQnts; 

" /' 

1. ^ Situa^tion - The situation confronting the ' , 

: learner is clearly specified, including the 
^ ^ mode in which stimuli are/to^be presented. 

^ J Action - The action required of th,e^ learner is 
unambigously defined, including th^, mode in 
which respoiises are to be made, 

;■ . ■ 3 , ^ / ' , / 

» * 3. Object - The object 5on/ which the learner is to. 
operate (i.e., the. object of the action), is 
clearly stated. / 

' 4. Limits - The pajrticuaar limits associated with 
' ■> the activity expected of the learner are 
' ; , specified. (Limits^/ may be placed on situation, 

' ' ' action, anc3/or ob j^ct^,. ) i 

/ ■ I 

/ 

5. Measurability - The spedified action is an ob- 
servable rather than an |inf erred response. 

6. Communicability /- The objective is so stated that 
one, and only oAe, interpretation of the 
objective is reasonably possible. 

7. ; Criterion - The degree of proficiency required 
' bls evidence of accomplishment by a student of 

" ' ■ / 



. ' ^ Preparing Instructional Objectives , page 12, Robert 
F, Mager, 1962, Fea^ron Publishers; Belmont, California 
9 400 2. / 
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the Ob jectiv^^sls indicated. CThe criterion may be 



indicated impli 
100% accuracy is 
explicit, may fae 
statement of the 




tly or explicitly. If implicit, 
effectively designated^.^If 
appended parenthetically to the 
objective. ) ^ 



Almost hand-in---ifand with the ^development of the perfor- 
mance objective has been the development of the , criterion- 
ref erenced--W^siii:^,, This measure of competence attempts to 
explain .an absolute gain in terms of a requfred standard* 

■ ... - ' \ ■ 

Dr. Robert Glaser presented probably^ one of the mor^ basic 
definitions of the criterion-referenced measures when he 
said that they were: 



measures which assess student^ achievement in 
terms of a criterion standard, th\us provide infor- 
mation as to the degree of competfence attained by 
a particular student which is independent of 
references to the performance of others.-^. 

• , i 

■ \ 

\ 

This definition was offered in i'963 in a paper delivered 
by Dr. Glaser. The concept has been developed to a higher 
degree and, as a result, the Florida Educational Research 
and Development Program now defines criterion-referenced' i 
measures as follows: 

"Criterion- Referenced Test Exercis^e: A criterion- 
referenced test exercise is an exercise based upon- 
an objective and is designed to allowithe determination 



Technical Specifications for Catalogs of Objectives 
and Assessment Items, Florida Educational Research and Develop 
ment Program, Florida Department of Education, Knott Building, 
Tallahassee, Florida, ' ' ■ \ 

3 criteri on- Referenced Measurement ,, page 8, (1971) V. 
James Popham, Editor, Educational Technoloay | Publications , 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 07632. 
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)f whether or not the learner has accompiished the 
objective. It possesses each of the characteristics 
/specLfied below: 

/ . • i- ■ . 

/ a. Congruence The task specified in the? item 
/ corresponds directly tg the performance 

/ specified in the objective,, including the 

/ situation, action, object,, and limits, ^ © 

/ b, Comprehinsibility - The item-iy)ecif ied task ^ ; i 

is so stated or portrayed 'that the learner' 
/ clearly understands what is expected of him. 

Objectivity - The exercise (including component 
items, if any), is stated in s-uch a way that all 
competent observers (evaluators ) can make a 
clear and unequivocal decision as to whether 
or not the learner has demonstrated an 
acceptable performance. 

Integrity - The exercise is ^ructured in 
such a way that an qicceptable ""response to the 
exercise constitutes sufficient evidence, in 
and of itself, that the learner has accomplished 
the corresponding objective. 

Equivalence - If two or more exercises correspond 
to a single objective, each exercise in the 
set would be a true alternate, in that a sl^udent 
Wflip passes (or fails) one exercise on a giVen- 
oco^sion would be expected to pass (or fail) 
any other exercise in the set. 4 



.> 



There are still concerns about criterion-referenced 
measures, primarily because of the resistance of test 
experts who have not yet developed systems of validity and 
reliability. The conditions of variability which form 
the basis for noirm- referenced measures are not present in 
criterion-referenced measures , Since variability is the 



^ Technical Specifications for Catalogs of Objectives 
and Assessment Items;/ Florida Educational Research and 
Dev^J.opment Program, Florida Department of Education, 
Knptt? Building", Tallahassee, Florida. 
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basis "Ifor validity, reli^ilitYf item analysis, etc*, used- 
with norm- referenced measures and since these procedures ^ 
^do n^pjE^ readily apply to criterion-referenced measures; 
there is great reluctance to disturb the "business as 
usual" which exists in the domain of the test expert. 

.. « ' " ^ • 

Work is being accomplished upon the analysis of criterion- 
referenced measures; however. Dr. W. James Popham and the \ 
late* Dr. F. R*. Huseck have been experimenting with static- 
tical analysis of criterion-referenced^ measures in recent 
years. As a res"ult of this work cind the' work of Rich^r^ C. 
Cox, Julie S. Vargas, and Roger 0. S.cott, a body of know::^'; 
ledge is being developed regarding analysis of the criterion- ^ 
referenced measure. Dr. Robert Lv^.Ebel, in hi^ work qn^ ; 
criterion-referenced measures, raises the question ^Jpf whether 
these items must have measurable validity. He contends 
that if they successfully measure the performance- dfesired ; 
of the learner as stated in an objective and are capable of 
repeatedly doing so, then perhaps this is ,a way of validating 
the criterion-referenced measure.' ; 

/ One observation that seems to be well-fpuhded by the 
number of entries in the ERIC system is that m.uch interest 

I 

is being -generated in performance objectives (sometimes 
called measurable objectives, performance criteria, 
behavioral objective^, etc.) and criterion-referenced 
measurement. It's greatest promise seems to be its ability 
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to place the student in a meaningful rela±ionshag_^ 
domain of knowledge so that his progresaipcan t?e measured 
basej^ entirely on his individual efforts. This, then, 
does not compare him and his progress with other students • 
or with some hypothetical national norm which has built-in 
errors of measurement and in no way can be considered 
absolute. 



As the literature is reviewed, there are definitely 
two sides expressed regarding performance objectives and 
criterion- referenced measures. Some feel that this new 
method is a step toward more realistic accountability in 
the classroom. Others fear that this degree of accountability 
is dangerous and that it leads to indiscriminate evaluatio 
of teachers. Albert fehanker, President of the United 
Federation^ of Teachers, expressed quite well how he feels 
teachers view accountability: * 

I think the f iWtr-liliing that needs to be said 
about accountability from the point of view of ^ 
the teacher is that the concept is Very much feared. 

He made this statement because of the many definitions 
which are being attached to the words "educational accounta- 
bility". He sees forces in education and outside education 
who view accountability as a means of making children "machine 
like" and monitoring their every school hour. There are 



Accountability -I'n Education , page 66, Leon M, Lessinger 
and Ralph W. Tvler, Editors, Charles A. Jones Publishina 
Company, Worthington, Ohio, 1971. ^ ^ 
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others who feel that account^ility ^ it is being defined, 
is sQluehow dehumanizing and thus not good, Mr, Shanker, 
hQwevei)" sees the development of jneasurable objectives as 
a positive force in the Accountability movement as long as 
they are ^nbt so n^row ii^^^^^lVn children into machines, 
but also* not so broad as^^^feo rtake measurement impossible".^ 

More clearly 3tated and attainable performance 
objectives, measurable in terms of a criterion, seems to 
be more humane than the present methods, What^ is more 
humane than letting a learner know, in advance, what he 
is expected to know, under what conditions he will be 
expected' to know, under what conditions he will be expected 
to-- deit\onstrate . his knowledge, and the level or degree of 
acceptable performance he is to achieve. "This kind of 
educational perfoannance objective coupled with 'a criterion- 
referenced measure makes learning more "humane"; f of the 
teacher . Modern management "theory indicates that people 
perform better if they know what's expected of them, what 
their working conditions will be, and how they. will be 
evaluated as they perform their work. 



In the early stages of the movement toward developing 
performance objectives and criterion-referenced measures, 
it was held that all teachers should be trajyied t;o develop, 
organize, and utilize them. Over the past several years, 
a more pragmatic direction has evolved which supports 



^Ibid, page 69 52 
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the development, validation, field testing, and cataloging 
of performance objectives and criterion--ref erenced measures 
by content and test specialists with 1:he involvement of 
selected 'teachers^ field test schools^ and business and 
industry. After t^his development process (which does • 
include very active participation of teachers^^ the objectives 
and measures are cataloged. The job of training tji6 teachers 
to use them becomes one primarily of intelligent selection, 
organization, and modification to suit local educational 
conditions. This approach appears to be the prevailing 
direction and, on the surface^ shows some economy of time 
and money. 

The use of performance objectives and ci;iterion-ref erenced- 
measures seems to be gaining support, and their use is closely 
associated with bringing a higher degree of accountability - 
to the classroom. Something needs to be done to accomplish 
this — performance objectives and criterion-referenced 
measures may be one of the answers. 
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ANOTHER EXERCISE IN FUTILITY, OR IS IT AN ANSWER? 



PART VI - THE EDUCATIONAL CONSORTIUM 
, ANOTHER EXERCISE .11^ FUTILITY, OR IS IT AN ANSWER? 

A Bri'ef History 

The history of . educational , consortia, in one form or 
anothef , can be traced back to the early beginning of x^uc 
organized' educational endeavor. The "^consortium concept, has 
been called many -things through the years. In reviewing the 
literature, the word consortium is used synonomously with 
educational cooperative, institutional cooperation, 
cooperative programs, and other modifications of these . 
terms. Establishing a difference between the terms is 
not^a purpose of this report. During the study of educational 
cpnsortia., the change of the effort as it changed names 
through the years was an . important consideration. The 
consortium or cooperative effort has . developed to its present, 
status .through a similar process as other efforts in education. 
The consortium theory has grown from a real need to develop 
pools of expertise to solve educational problems, the sharing 
of research efforts and findings, tihe^jpooling of-^esources 
(financial) to bring about a greater impact on the solution ' 
of a problem and, finally, to facilitate shared services such 
as data processing systems and hardware, expensive research 
s'^taff, facilities and equipment , expensive pieces irj instruc- 
tional;. equipment , and development of instructional software . 

It was pointed out by Richard B. Lancaster in research 
on* conflicts in consortia • that the cooperative efforts often 
result for no apparent . reason and that the institutions "do 
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not know why""^ they join. He states that the primary reason 

» ► 

appears to be that they join for the sake of' cooperation. 
This poJ.nt, of Course; is hot true of all consortia. It 
is ajjparent that some of them develop because there are 
problems or groups of problems ^ich may be solved through 
a cooperative' effort with a saving in staff time, effol^t/ 
and, in some cases, at* a reduced cost. Usually, the problem 
or problems are of such magnitude that the individual 
institutions pi;' agency cannot solve them alon^. 

' •-• According to Lancaster , . "there has been a great upsurge 
in inter-institutional cooperation during the p'ast fi-^fteen 
years:" He further predicts that this trend will increase 
significantly during the n,ext fifteen years'. When this 
prediction is viewed in light of current cut-backs in 
educational research funds' and in developmental capital for 
education m general, the prediction does have merit. This 
point see :as to be supported in an exhaustive and extensive 
study • conducted by Dr. Larry Hughes and Dr. C. M. Achilles 



^Lancaster, Richard B. , Conflict in Inter-institutional 
Cooperation , page 4, Loyola University; Chicago, Illinois, 
March 1, 19 70. 

2 Ibid,' page 4 -i; 
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and others. In the stufly appears th.e s'tateinent~*that "cooper- 
ation in education is a concei^t receiving conside^rable attention 
today \ftrith the more persiste^it reluctance of voters Tto suppprt 
school bonjd issues and* budgets , The sta^ein^ent is^supported 
firmly by results cited earlier in this repor.t from Dr. George 
Gallup' s Annual Survey of the Public's^ Attitude Toward The 
Public Schools , Each^'year for the past three years, the 
Gallup Organization has surveyed the public sector and has 
revealed many interesting reasons why people aren't supporting 
educational programs as vigor6us]|.y as in the past. The chief 
concern expressed by Dr. Gallup as. he interpreted the data 
areas is that the Public definitely is interested in the 
schools becoming more accountable. When the term "schools" 
is used, he refers to all aspects, the teacher, the administra- 
tbr, the school boards, and others who make decisions and 
provi^ie leadership to public education. 



i 



In view of this situation, the concept of educational 
consortium should be expanded with /emphasis upon improving^ 
the quality of the org^ization, distribution of responsibility, 
and overall identification of the major objectives of - the 
consortium, etc. Drs. Hughes and Achilles, in their^* inter- 
pretive ^study identified large numbers of consortia or 
educational cooperatives whg.ch were in operation. 



-^Hughes, Larry W, , Interpretive Study , of Research and 
Development Relative To Educational Cooperatives , Final - 
Report , page 10, 15,^ January, 1971. • 
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In searching the literatxire, an effort was made to 
discover the number and location of consortia efforts between 
State Departments of Education or the states in general. 
The pattern seems to be tha»t consortia tend to operate within 
state boundaries with the largest nuitiber consisting of school 
districts cooperating jointly in some type of formal arrange- 
ment. The few examples of state involvement in a recognized* 
consortium effort appear to be through groups of higher 
education institutio)nS which involve only token participation 
by the State Departments of Education. There are several 
examples of educational consortia operating in narrow subject- 
matter areas. The most prominent of these appears to be the 
Wisconsin consortium dealing with instructional materials 
in Distributive Education. Another active consortium effort 
which has probably the broadest' state membership is the 
American Association for Vocational Instructional Material^. 
This organization has 36 member states. Its early efforts, 
begi-nning in 1945 , ^ consisted of developing materials in 
Agricultural Education. » However , the organization has 
recently expanded its responsibility to include 
the broad field of Ehgineering Technology. The researcher 
could not find in existence consortia operating either at 

the State Departments of Education level or by major divisions 
within State Departments of Education. 

Some Problems of the Consortium 

This question was treated lightly in the preceeding 
historical section of the report. It does deserve a more 
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in depth look, especially when considered in view ,of the 
current movement tovrard accountability in education. 
One major weakness in the consortia effort seems to be 
the. lack of well-defined responsibilities for its members 
and for the central S:taff . Lancaster contends that: ' 



The central assumption of the research 
is that as cooperation creates interdependency , 
conflict and competition increase in the 
consortium. This is not something that can be 
{prevented — or should be prevented. No 
amount of good will, or best intentions , or 
nice giiys can avoid conflict in an organization 
that is serious about cooperation. In an 
inter-organization of independent and auto- 
nomous institutipns, conflict- is characteristic -- 
a given of the association. Sociologists of 
the Talcott Parsons School tend to see conflict 
• in an organization as dysfunctional or negative 
in its organizational effort. Most administra- 
tors view it this way also. In the typical 
monocratic hierarchical structure,, harmony 
is the goal and consensus is administered from 
the top. However, in an inrerorganizatipn — 
a consortium — conflict and competition may 
serve a positi^^-f unction (e.g., defining 
boundaries , geiie^^Sting search behavior, provid- 
ing a sense of independence), and should be . 
accepted and legitimatized. 4 

Lancaster, further said,^based upon his research, 
two simple things about conflict and cooperation: 



Lancaster, Richard B. , Conflict in Inter-institutiona l 
Cooperation, page 4, Loyola University, Chicago, Illinois, ' 
March 1, 1970. • 
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1. Cooperation leads to conflict, . 

2, Conflict should not be avoided^^ 

Lancaster pointed out in his jstudy that there seems 
to be four central problem areas around which mogt consortium ' 
conflict develops: | ' 

1. Role and scope of the central office. 

2. Distribution of limitqd resources of, the . 
inter-organiz^dtion, 

3. Heterogeneity o$^ meijiber itistitutior^s. « 
attempting to seek cbmrjon * goals vi^ . 

. ■ . ^' ■ • } ■ 

4. - Administra^ti procedure s"*artS i(lianagement 
Ji\ - 'v'as the Consortium' develops". 6 v \. . ' , , 



^^ ^^ The'> Lancaster study* cfertainly h^as implxcations for n-ew 
consortium developmettt ; He found that conf lidt^^dould be 
i^ish^ld to a "h9,althy/^'• miij^d^^um if^ .gfertain conf licj^ytnatiagement 
•j^,^ ^--devices were eipp^loyg^. "In th^i^r^gknizational strilctuire 
-f * ,^fJ:«i/or a^greemeiyt forms j^he re should . apfS^^r a clear, anrL 
\ c^^^ete "^ivisiorv of labor^ a^f^stein o/^ internal checks 
i< *aridv balance a, ^eY^lo|>nji^^'^^^ coalitiohs with- otheir agenqies 



outsideNthe vCon^or«tium (tends to- red\5be in^r-dep^ndency) »> 

J^d the devel6pment./o^ an etho^JcTf- voluntarismi . . . • 

- ^ ^ . - / . . . ■ J; • , 

• ' V The ^conclilsions reached hiy L^ancast^fr bear quoting 



6l3^id>* page 5 
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verbatum since they provide any new consortium effort with 
the realization of what is to come* The conclusions were 
as follows: 



Certainly further research- needs to be done with 
regard to these modest insights from one case 
study. The implication, however, is clear: conflict 
is a considerable factor in consortium life. For 
those who would administer a consortium, this 
raises the fundamental question of whether their 
task is best understood in terms of the corporate 
or the political model. The toleration of 
conflict accepted and legitematized through 
appropriate structures is the ^s^ntial difference 
between the corporate -jiyi pQ^^ approach to 

understanding organl^!^||jfeiohai^]^^ . 
In the past , higher j^^'cation has borrowed 
insights and generalizations from the traditional 
corporate model -tt We all read our Bernard, 
Carson — bvft in view of this research the 



olitical model seem^^ more appropriate to 
nderstanding '%he consortium. 



Burton Clark has suggested that patterns of 
inter-organizational behavior lie "somewhere 
between the ways of concerting action that are 
commonly ^found in . corporations and those 
found in the political arenas."- He may be 
right, but too often we lean toward vain or 
romantic notions of our roles. This brings 
us back to the rational in higher education 
which we discussed' at the beginning. Let me 
propose that the consortium presidency, like 
that of a college or university, is a political 
office. No one who lacks a zest for political 
action should accept the presidency of a 
consortium. ' 



It appears that the consortium is much like other 
cooperative agencies made of autonomous units. Conflict 



Ibid, page 11 
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will ariae, but the chief advantage will be in designing 
systems crPconflict management early in the formation of 
the cortsortium. This would minimize the conflict and reduce 
its dysfunctional effect and, at the same time, sharpen 

i 

the skills of cooperation among the group. 

} 

Why Have A Consortium? 

Consortium efforts/ like most, any human endeavor,^ 
carries with it certain benefits and certain risks. It 
becomes the business of the group forn^ng the consortium 
to determine whether or not the effort is worth the risk 
involved. 

Public education, like many governmental activities, 
is under tremendous public scrutiny. A person could take 
either side of the argument of whether this scrutiny is 
just or unjust. In aj^ event, it is with us and until we 
can perform in a better way the to,tal business of education, 
it is likely to stay. Coupled with this public concern*, 
and increasing public interest in the management of education 
is a reluctance to provide research money to educational 
agencies and institutions. This would seetn to support the 
need for more cooperation ' among the various agencies of 
education. It has been said that the consortium provides 
a means of pooling expertise, reducing duplicate efforts , 
providing for more grandiose' efforts to researchable 
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plroblems^ sharing use of expensive equipment and facilities, 
and, in some cases, even saving money (unheard of in 
education) . The present research does not seem to yield 
overwhelming support to any of these claims, especially . 
the saving of money. The most important and seemingly most 
apparent advantage of the consortium is that it permits a 
group of institutions, people, or agencies to "take on" 
problems of large proportion which could not be handled 
readily by any ; one of the 'members. The reasons for the 
individual inability could be equipment, facilities, 
expertise, or finances. In view of this, it follows that 
a careful study should be made when a consortium is 
proposed. The advantages and disadvantages should be 
weighted along with the enormity of the task. If 
economic savings in terms of money, staff efficiency, or 
time can be realized, then the consortium. may be a step 
toward a higher degree of. accountability in education. 



PART VII. FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS OF THE STUDY -7 OR PUTTING 

IT ALL TOGETHER! 
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PART VII. FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS OF THE STUDY-- OR 

PUTTING IT ALL TOGETHERl 

During the process of developing this study, the 
researcher attempted to treat the current status of 
Occupational Education, the accountability movement and 
its effect on Occupa'tional Education, the strong movement 
toward the use of performance ol;) jective's and criterion- 
referenced measures, and, finally, the states* activities 
in cooperating with the consortia efforts. The primary 
purposes of treating these topics was to identify the 
trends, to study the commonalities of the trends, and to 
determine whether the consortium proposed for developing 
performance objectives and criterion- referenced measures 
had support in these common trends. 

Conclusions of the Study 

1. Part III of the study attempted to deal with the status 
of Occupational Education. This was a complicated and 
broad area' to assess for the purposes of this study. One 
point that did surface was that Occupational Education 
and any other aspect of education tend to rise and fall 
together. The problem of school bond issues and budgets 
vetoed by the public in referendum after referendum does 
not seem^ to have a particular target in the domain of 
education but appears to be directed at the whole concept 
of education and its present method of delivery. Dr. 
Gallup, in his Second Anii^l "Survey of the Public's Attitude 
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Toward Public Schools ^ cautions educators to listen to what 
the public is saying and urges them to adopt new ways of 
delivering education and new §ystems ot^ai^^essing it's 
effectiveness,. This report strongly supports Dr. Gallup's 
• concern ahd the concern of other prominent critics both 
inside and cWjtside the field of education. 

-4 

2. In part IV, the question of the accountability movement 
is raised and its intensity iS assessed as it relates 
to education. It seems appropriate to state that 
accountability is taking place across the board in our 
country. The computer, new management technology, studies 
of human behavior, and methods of predicting human behavior 
have all been advanced in recent years. There are few elements 
of human endeavor which are not feeling the affect of the 
accountability movement. The prM^fcn posed in the study 
dealt with accountability and its^ce^^ emphasis in the 
field of education. Certainly pers'ons in education have 
felt the subtle movement taking hold.^ The chief concern 
when reviewing the literature was whether the movement is 
responsive enough to meet the apparent demands of the public. 
Based on the research in the study, the conclusion has to 
be that we are not moving^ fast enough; and what we are doing 
seems to be directed more toward the accountability of 
administrators and supervisors. What seems to be '^rieeded 
most to make accountability pay off .is a means of producing 
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high degrees of instructional accountability for heroin lies 
the Essence of education. 

3. During the :3tudy of accountability in education, one 
significant point kept emerging in the literature — that 
somehow the accountability movement has been labeled by 
teachers as a "dehumanizing" effort primarily supported by 
administrators and policy-making groups for "questionable" 
purposes. This cannot and should not be the purpose of ^ 
accountability in education. Any effort of this type carries 
with it implications for better identification of poor 
educational practices and processes. This , hopefully , 
will be welcomed by educators at all levels, particularly 
at the instructional or classroom level. Administrators 
who view -accountability as a negative device don't deserve 
to be an administrator. All persons above the instructional 
level need to view" themselves in supportive roles with the 
chief purpose of- their existence being to facilitate better 
conditions for teaching and learning. Nothing could be 
more human than having teachers and learners know in advance 
what is expected of them, under what conditions they will 
be expected to perform, and the standards of performance 
they will be required to meet. Add to this the full knowledge 

of the method of assessment and aid that will be given to 

x, 

correct the discrepancies and a most "humane" approach to 
educational accountability will emerge. This ^PP^^^ 
be what the public and the law-inakers are asking for. 
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4, Part V relates to a a.trong movement toward a method 

which holds promise for introducing accountability to the 
classroom. The ability to select and implement meaningful 
performance objectives and to devise ways to accurately 
assess their effectiveness is a severely needed commodity 
in education. Many of the objectives bei^g used today 
in classrooms across our country are much too general, 
nebulous/ and immeasurable. In many cases, neither the ■ 
teacher nor the learner can relate to them. A condition 
worse t;han not being able to relate to the objectives 
exists^ when neither the teacher nor the learner can say 
at w>St level they have become proficient. This condition 
must be improved. The performance 'objective and criterion- 
referenced measure, while probably not the panacea of 
accountability in the classroom, does hold promise for a 
workable compromise between "the bi^siness as usual" group 
:.and the "the accountability zealots" who wish to "dehumanize" 
education witti 'the "factory ^ype mechanisms. The performance^ 
objective and criterion- referenced measure holds great 
promise of providing both the teacher and the learner with 
information on which they . will base their activities-. 
Again, regarding the teacher and the learner, the questions 
are raised as tp what can be more human than knowing what 
you will be required to know or do, under what conditions 
you will demonstrate your knowledge or skill, ..and to what, 
standard' of ' proficiency you will be expected to achieve. 
This way of looking at teaching, and learning does p^e^nt 
new challenges and directions to teacher educators ,. to^tfst ♦ 
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construction technologists/ and. to administrators and 
supervisors. Probably, if fully implemented, the implications 
could encompass the whole domain of education," providing 
it with dimensions fot learning, ^ 

5: Part VI of the study attempts to present some of the 
trends toward utilization of the consortium approach to 
solving major educational problems. All has not been well 
in the efforts to cooperate on a large scale... The chief 
finding of the study is that? at'qonsortium is more likely 
to succeed if the group has some homogeniety and if -the pro- 
6lems to be solved are clearly defined, A second f irl^ding 
iT^s to do With the lack of well-,concievfe*d conflict mahagement 
patterns in most consortia efforts. Thirdly is the apparent 
lack of a well-defined financial base upon wH^ilph efforts 
can be continued arid, if th^ need arises , be expanded to 
'solve the problems. This does not exist among all' the 
consortia studied, but it is apparent among many of them. 
Last, but by no-me^ans least, is the lack o^ respc^nsiveness 
of consortia to solve the problems presented by 
members. This appears to be a chief source of in^^Spicgani- 
National conflict and one that should receive high priority 
in the^ development of a new consortium effort. Based 
upon these findings, it^is concluded that any group 
planning to begin a co^'^rtium effort should cleailrly identify 
the objectives and problems to be -solved, provide for inter- 



organizational conflict management, i.e. role of policy- 
making body, role of central staff, role of director, etc. 
In addition, the gro^p> should be as homogeneous as possible 
to reduce the degree of organizational conflict. A sound 
financial base which will facilitate the achievement of 
the purposes of the consortium and provide a high degree 
pf responsiveness by the central staff must be an important 
consideration. A legal agreement should be entered by all 
of the members with the Consortium policy-making body. 
The^^^greemen should addr^ess itself to these'major 
considerations embodied in the conclusion. 



6 . . The "idea of a cdnsortiiam approach seems to have merit 
for the production of performance objective^and criterion- 
referenced measures in occupational education. "The 
reasoning behind this conclusion is that 




a. The task is enormous and cannot realistically 
be undertaken by one state or even a small . 
numbe r of s tate s . 

There is a strong need for the establishment 
of valid, high quality performance objectives, 
and criterion-referenced measures . 

c. There is a need for coordination of piresent 
efforts among the groups of s'tatfes vis'ited 
to reduce, duplication and to set/ priorities. 

d. J'he initial cos;t of developing , tHis ,£ 
material is high, and revising^^and , 
updating the materials is also'^a prpbl^ 

e. The time required to produce the; materi,Sl 
makes it difficult for a state or s,mal^ 
group of states to respond rapidly tofchanges 




in the occupational fields or to cover the 
occupational fields initially^ 



The homogeniety of the group proposing to 
develop the consortium;, would tend to insure 
success if the financial basis is Bound. 
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APPENDIX A 
PROGRESS REPORT ON PROJECT 
MARCH 13, 1973 



Part I and Part II ' . 

With the submittal of this report, work will be .completed 

f . • ■ " 

on these parts of the project. 

Part ill - Development of P ^Q^Bfcte d Agreement Form For . 
Members of the Consortium 



Preliminary work has been completed on the agreement 
form and organizational study. Information collected 
to dat,e indicates a need for more extensive study o^ these 




aspects of the project. The agreement form developed 

. ^« • , ■ • 

organizational structure to be recommended should' be 

considered tentative until such time as the policy-making 

body can be presented an in-depth study of consortia * 

activities and financial arrangements* ' Information' included 

in .this report regarding consortia was based upon a search 

for efforts by the states 1;o. cooperate . The agreement form 

and structure to be submitted about the middle or third 

week in March is based upon studies of several consortia and 

should serve only ,to guide the initial development and 

formation of the proposed new consortium. The project 

director and a consultant will' be developing an in-^epth 

study of the operations and str^iptures of consorti 9 ana 

wi'Hr^-piresent a study, with 'a proposed mode'l to the ]||Dlicy- 

making- group after -their formatidh. This proposed model. may ^ 

• 81, . • ■ :'V"--'- ■ - ■ 



then be reviewed^ modified, and accepted by the policy- 
making body. - . 

Part IV - Interviews VTith Poll cy-MaMng Personnel in 
~ ' the States Forming' the Pr^Qsed Consortium, 

Interviews have been completed with key personnel - 
in twelve of tne sixteen states contacted by means of the 
questionnaire,* To^date all twelve have given verbal, and/or 
written committment' to the consortium^ pending the develop- 
ment of an-organiza€ional structure and financial participation' 
plan. The interest among the "states visited has been extremely 
high. Most all see the job as one that needs to be dpne and 
feel that the Southern Association may well be the agency 
that can coordinate, this large task. 

In addition to the twelve states visited, the project 
director and Dr. Bob Childers have m^j^-^ cliij^lill^ the U. S.-.- 
Regional Office of Education, Dr. ElizaHykh Simpson^ Director 
of the Curriculum- Center for Occupational and Adult Education, ; 
and tije. Aerospace Education Foxandatian. in Washington, D. C. 
The reception to the ide^ was very good in . the regional 
offic^ and fair at the national level. ' The Aerospace . 
Education Fpundation has been actively supporting this type 
of effort for several yei*s and is cooperating extensively 
on the development of a conference in April with the possibility 
of a follow-up conference in September. 

' ■ '^^ ■ . 82 
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Additional trips haye been p^^anned' to Micl\igan, Ohio, ^ 

Colorado, and Missouri^ The results of these meetings will 

b6 D;:esentec3 ±a report of. visits to the stat>es* In additi^on, 

the project director Viir make a visit to^'the Community 

6olle ge o^ "^"^ ^ e' Air For^e in ^'an Antonio, Texas,/oh MardK : 

15 and to Dr, Clifford Easton, project "Careery in RandoljJh, 

Massachusetts, on March 29 1973. Estimated time of. '^-^.^ 

cpmpletion Cjf" the state visits has been moved fcuc. "March 7 

to March 29 because of the *^adt3fed involv'enterj^.-^c^' Mithig 

^'d Colorado. In addition, Missouri and QbSS^'had' to be * 

retscherduled because of conflicts of appointments ei^ther in " 

-the states' or/tKe activities .pf the project director. 

It ■ . • ' • 

(Details * of^ the visits , that have been completed or .that'/ aire -'^ 

■ ' • . V : ■ r n - ^ 

proposed can be reviewed in Appen4i?. .B-, Calendar Of'^i^cti^i ties . 



.of the Project D 



[irectorvT 




Patt Organization arid. Management of a- Cori£er3ncg^ of - ^. 

Proposed Consortium Members * \ . / 

i '. -^ ' *The Program has ^een "almost; completed'. . . Prog ranf parti cipan^t^ 

Vhav'e^ been contacted and have agreed to pre'sent papers on the - . 

' "'■ ' ' ■ ■ ' . .. , ' 

following concepts: ' ' ' ^ ' ' , y; . . 

^ . > ^ , - ■ ^ . . \ " ' 

^ Dr*;' Robert Mager Performance Objectives and , ' . ; ■ ' . 

■ ; . Their Evolution To Date"" . ' 

Dr^ ,>?.3l.lace Hannum - "Criterion-Referenced Measurement 
A^^-^i3. /* * . Occupational Education" . 



Dr. Cliffo.r.d Easton - "Computerized Systems of 
\. ' / P^ertojgnance Objectives" 




Lessi«^^*i:''^iifel^ ?e;rf ormance 

i.'.; E. cteiKlclersr ^^^&jk 6oxmission on Occupational 



^W' ; : < ^^-;i¥!!^iRTucation Institutions" 

/\.«:^;Mr, Ben A. Hirst, Jr. - '*Eattea.tional Consortia — „ 
/ ' Their ^||^ngths and Weaknesses" 

>S^'- -/ r Mr • ''George L. Anderson JB **1HB Florida Approach and Why 

»jite|Muppor^ The Consortium" 




. \ . ;\ In acfdition to these people / one"^ representative from 
* • vi vthe of Education is being asked to participate 

'/'[/^^AV';^ The U.S.O.E, has agreed to send someone, 

■."*Vv*'b}a^ h^S-. not been identified.. The conference 

y::^^p^pqx^ will be presented and distributed in advance witsh 
^;-yv;'c;j€^ ayai^-able during the conference. Pictures and bio- 

^^^^^^^^^^l-^^ speakers' will be dricluded. in the program. 
.?^"f^l^^thw.l^ appear in theiaouthern 



itHi 



r -^JriJ^ssociation of Colleiges and Schpols NewsretWr, February 
r-' Issue. V Invitation^ilfeve been sent to each, of the State 
: ^-Directors of Vocational Education. The letter suggested 
/f^ that up to four key people shopld accompany the state director, 
It was suggested that the state, directors attend and bring 
the key person in curriculum developmen'tef the head of the 
Research Coordinating Uimt, and the head %>£ the Curriculvim 
Lat)oratory (if they had such). " The remaining participant 
or participants was left open "for the state director to 
select t^iose he felt would Sen e fit '•'from the^fconf erence . 
The major part of the fjconf isr^nce hasflHln arranged and final 
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"detaJUlp are being worked out ,|br spac,ei% lodging;, ^nd 



activities. , 
Part VI - Fin^l Report of th^^-Pr^o'ject 



The status is unchangex3(^ since the las^ report, 
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APPENDIX C 



4 S0UTHI:RN> ASSOCIATION Of COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS ' 

79!5 PLNJl^huee Street • Atlant;\, Ct'or^i.! JO'iOa 
; ^ Phono a7b-flOn Afco Code 404 

' ' iTATUS SURVEY. OP OCCUPATIONAL 

EDUCATION CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 

(Please ' Complete And Return As -Soon As iPorisible) 

Part I. Sta t Q Director of Vocati<jl^al Sducatioyi ^- 

• . (Please ch'ejck 'appropriate box for y9ur'S:esponse) 

1. l^he^^S^r of . ' '-r"' - I ' jis interested 

iiyg^rQ^^L^ conc^riving the^ot? jectives of the consortium 

OiMKbcu^ational. E 

tt^^^ _ ■ " , 

^wer is negative- please complete the survey anyway.) 
2 r:'flV&rJS^'£k*t6 presently is involved in the production df 






0 


Li 


1-3 




4-6 


1 1 


i7-10 


LJ 


10 or. more 



curriculum projects which* are based upon, performance objective^' 
and criterion mea^ureh in occupational education. 

Fundiiig for izhese projects identified above are primarily fi^<|p^i 

]j " Local FundJ^ * 
_J State Furids 
]j Federal Funds 



- 2 - 



The state presently has 

r — ^1 0 



uZj -^'^ 
4-6 



[ [ 6 or more 

full. time professional employees working in curriculum 
development for Occupatipnal Education. 



The state presently has 



[ I 



0 



. □■■ 1-3 .- , - 

y 4-6 / / . . 

j-^ I 6 or more x . >j 

half-time pr'ofessional employees working in curriculum 
development for Occupational Educations • 



The state presently has v 

« □ . 1-3 - ' . , . . 

9 ( ( 6 or more 

full-time non^professional persons working- in curriculum 
development for Ocaupational Education^ ' • 



Do you deisire to have,, the project director* call on you and 
your key curriculum persons for more information about the 
consortium on Occupational Education? 
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Yes 
No 
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If yes, list Vame of /person (s ) to contact and telephon't* 
number (include', areqf code) 



Name 



Title 



Address 



^Telephone 
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^8. .Will it be, permissable for ..th6 project director to contact 
directly the personnel listed under question\# 7? , 

1^ — j Through the State Director's 'officd' only 



Partr'^II. 



Key Curriculum Person For Occupational Educatioli - 

I ■ . (Please check appropriate box for your response) 

/ ' • '^^ • ' 

I'. List by titie the current curriculum projects underway^, in , 

/ ' your state which are based on performance objectiives and 

criterion measures... ' . . 
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(See Separate Sheet For Questi/on Number 2.) XFound on Page 5.) 



Please place a check by each, ma jor^pro<!;edure that curriculum 

Locks. ) ; 

Development of ''forTi\a;\ pro ject proposals < 



fxease pxace a cnecK oy eacn. ma^or ^proceaure tnat curric 
* projects go through durina development/ validation ^ and. 
implement at idh in your stjate.'^ (Check dll applicable' bio 



□ 

in 



i 



•Research conducted by* the Voc.-Tech. Division of / 
the state regarding material needs. ' * ./ 

•■ t ' ' \ ' ' » ' '. - 

Research^ondupted by agencies other than Voc.-Tech, 

^ .division t>f the state regarding material needs. . 

* 

t A. planned cycle of curriculum development . . 

including the following groups (check those 
applicable) : ' . . ' ' 

. ' ] • ■ • ^ ' • • 

Teachers and instructA-rs 

Teachor Educators . ^ ./ 

Ad:ininistrators . * ' ' • , 

Curriculum Developers 

Technical Writers ^ * \ " • . 

Draft Advisory Commi-feetees^ ; - 

Business ar\d^ndustrialiwj^6rkers ' . • 

-Management in Business^ and ' lVidust2?y \ . 



Est^If^ate the cost of the current Curriculum projects 
identified in (question # 1 by number and amount". 



Curriculum Project 



Estimated Cost 
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jl'f^o pri'jji^cf 'iiiii:')!'!;:; dliovi' for' n^';non:';(} In ijii'iiiMoii I 2) 
(j\l.lnw I.o'l' .iilli;tj,t)!Ml (V) Vl ,iiik, .'•Inii J; h al:l;,ii'h) 

Plo.as<3 check the ai^nropriate squara to nul irate the 
above, • , ,, , ' 



;tatu$ of H e pi;o]Gets .listed •. 



^•^Qj^ict Research : Propsal 
iiiiSber Stage ' Stage 
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Advisory 
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Advisory i 
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